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INTRODUCTION 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  present  status  of  selected  hamlets  and  villages  in 
Edgar  County,  Illinois,  to  ascertain  how  they  came  to  be 
established  and  to  analyze  the  emerging  status  and  prospect 
of  these  communities. 

Geographers  are,  and  should  be,  interested  in  the  small 
rural  hamlets  and  villages  and  their  distribution  patterns 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth.   A  more  complete  understanding 
of  the  present  status  of  hamlets  and  villages  can  be  attained 
only  by  determining  how  they  have  developed  through  the  past 
in  keeping  with  man's  continuous  evaluation  and  reevaluation 
of  the  communities'  potentialities. 

Hamlets  and  villages  have  been  widely  scattered  through- 
out the  county,  but  only  some  have  survived  the  test  of 
time.   Some  have  not.   V/hat  factors  can  be  attributed  to 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  hamlets  and  villages? 

Although  rural  communities  were  once  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  county,  only  a  few  have  developed  into' 
hamlets  and  villages.   V/hat  factors  influenced  the  location 
of  hamlets  and  villages  in  Edgar  County?   V/hat  have  bee:. 
the  factors  to  cause  population  to  increase,  decrease,  or 


remain  stationary  in  the  hamlets  and  villages?   Whi 
tions  and  economic  activities  have  been  and  are  now  being 
carried  on  in  these  hamlets  and  villages?   What  is  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  hamlets  and  villages  to  each  other  and  to 
the  surrounding  area?   How  do  the  hamlets  and  villages 
differ  and  how  are  they  similar?   The  above  questions  will 
be  probed  in  this  study.   In  addition  to  the  above  questions, 
an  analysis  will  be  attempted  to  determine  the  prospect  for 
this  selected  group  of  hamlets  and  villages  in  Edgar  County. 

Edgar  County  was  selected  for  this  study  because  the 
writer  found  it  to  be  representative  of  other  counties  in 
the  cash  grain  area  of  East  Central  Illinois.   However, 
the  emphasis  of  this  study  is  placed  upon  the  incorporated 
villages  and  selected  unincorporated  hamlets  in  the  county. 
Not  all  of  the  small  hamlets  in  Edgar  County  are  included 
in  this  study  because  they  are  too  numerous.   An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  select  hamlets  that  are  representative  of 
the  rest.   Neither  does  this  study  purport  to  analyze  the 
totality  of  earth  phenomena  of  the  hamlets  and  villages  in 
Edgar  County,  but  rather  to  interpret  only  such  features 
within  them  as  are  needed  to  'understand  their  present 
graphical  status. 

Before  any  field  work  was  undertaken  a  1910  atlas  of 
Edgar  Countv  giving  the  street  patterns  for  ca:i.  ham 
and  village  in  the  county  and  two  sets  of  aerial  photo- 
graphs taken  at  different  altitud  .  of  each  of  the  se] 


communities  was  obtained  and  analyzed.   Interviev/s  of  resi- 
dents from  every  selected  hamlet  and  village  were  taken  and 
the  data  obtained  were  recorded.   In  some  cases,  where  the 
hamlets  were  very  small  (under  50  people),  every  family 
was  interviewed.   In  the  larger  villages  such  as  Kansas, 
Hume,  and  Chrisman,  an  attempt  was  made  to  interview  at 
least  one-fifth  of  the  population  in  order  to  obtain  as 
representative  a  sampling  as  possible. 


C  MPT  EH  I 

LOCATION  OF  THE  HAMLETS  AND  VILLAGES 
IN  ELGAR  COUNTY 

The  Setting  Of  Hamlets  And  Villages 

The  hamlets  and  villages   dealt  with  in  this  study 
are  located  in  Edgar  County,  Illinois.   The  fifteen  selected 
hamlets  and  villages  under  study  in  this  paper  are  located 
in  twelve  of  the  fifteen  tov/nships  that  comprise  the  county. 
(See  Map  I.)   These  hamlets  and  villages  range  in  size 
from  23  to  1,285  persons,  with  a  combined  population  of 
approximately  4,000  people,  or  about  20  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  Edgar  County. 


In  this  study  the  definition  of  a  hamlet  has  been 
borrowed  from  Glenn  Trewartha1 s  study  entitled  "The  Unin- 
corporated Hamlet,"  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Geographers  in  1943~   A  hamlet  consists 
of  a  minimum  of:   (1)  four  active  residence  units;  (2)  a 
total  of  at  least  six  active  functional  units  —  residen- 
tial, business,  social  or  otherwise;  and  (3)  a  total  of  at 
least  five  buildings  actually  used  by  human  beings.   The 
hamlet  will  not  have  over  150  people.   A  village,  in  turn, 
is  larger  and  has  more  functions  than  a  hamlet.   The  popu- 
lation of  a  village  is  between  150  and  1,500. 

The  terms  basic  and  noncasic  are  also  used  in  this 
study  in  relation  to  industry.   A  basic  industry  is  one 
that  brings  in  money  from  outside  the  community.   A  non- 
basic  industry  would  be  the  service  industries  found  in  the 
selected  communities. 
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Edgar  County  consists  of  640  square  miles  and  has  a 
population  of  21,591  people  according  to  the  1970  census 
figures.   The  Edgar  County  Earra  Bureau  manager  states  in 
his  annual  report  that  Edgar  County  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive counties  in  the  Illinois  Corn  Belt.   Yet,  diversity 
in  crops  is  found  throughout  the  county.   The  northern  two- 
thirds  of  the  county  is  more  fertile  than  the  southern 
third.   The  Shelbyville  moraine  extends  in  an  east-west 
direction  through  the  southern  third  of  the  county,  causing 
a  difference  in  land  values  north  and  south  of  the  moraine. 
(See  Map  I.)   Land  south  of  the  moraine  sells  on  an  average 

of  400  dollars  per  acre,  v/hile  land  north  of  the  moraine 
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averages  about  700  dollars  per  acre. 

Paris,  the  largest  town  in  Edgar  County  and  the  county 
seat,  is  located  slightly  to  the  southeast  of  the  center 
of  the  county,  but  is  within  a  twenty-five  minute  drive 
from  any  part  of  the  county.   Several  larger  cities  located 
in  adjacent  counties  include  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and 
Danville,  Mattoon,  and  Champaign-Urbana,  Illinois.   St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  Chicago,  Illinois,  are  less  than  175  miles  from 
Paris  (See  Map  2) . 


o 

The  figures  used  v/ere  obtained  from  interviews  with 
farmers  living  both  north  and  south  of  the  Shelbyville 
moraine  in  June,  1969. 
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Small  hamlets  and  villages  have  always  been  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  the  American  scene,  especially  in  East 
Central  Illinois.   These  hamlets  and  villages  have  acted 
as  agricultural  collecting  centers  and  as  distribution 
centers  for  goods  and  services  for  the  surrounding  agricul- 
tural area  since  their  beginning.   The  residents  of  these 
small  settlements  always  have  been  and  still  are  closely 
associated  with  agriculture  even  though  many  are  not  directly 
engaged  in  it.   Before  the  advent  of  the  automobile  and  the 
improving  of  roads,  the  hamlets  and  villages  served  as  the 
center  of  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  area.   However,  it  now  appears  that  many 
of  the  communities  are  no  longer  able  to  continue  with 
their  previous  functions  and  are  losing  their  raison  d'etre. 

Yet,  hamlets  and  villages  still  exist  despite  the  loss 
of  their  reason  for  being.   In  1970,  approximately  twenty 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  lived  in 
settlements  that  had  populations  of  less  than  1,500  inhab- 
itants.   As  is  the  farm  population  in  Edgar  County,  many 
of  the  hamlets  and  villages  are  experiencing  a  general 
decline  in  population. 


United  States  Census  Bureau  figures  published  in  the 
Paris  Beacon  News  in  February,  1971. 


Locational  Factors  Of  The  Selected  Hamlets 
And  Villages 

The  hamlets  and  villages  in  Edgar  County  were  not 
simply  born,  but  were  created  by  people  for  their  varied 
needs.   The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  hamlets  and  villages 
is  the  sotry  of  the  clustering  of  people  with  common  needs, 
interests,  and  varied  activities  —  all  of  which  give  the 
settlements  individual  character. 

The  development  of  the  hamlet  and  village  pattern  in 
Edgar  County  can  be  classed  into  two  eras  of  time;  before 
the  coming  of  the  railroads,  I83O  to  1850,  and  the  railroad 
building  era,  l850,to  1890.   The  settlements  of  Grandview, 
Elbridge,  and  Logan  sprang  up  before  the  coming  of  the 
railroads,  because  the  population  of  their  surrounding 
areas  was  large  enough  to  warrant  a  central  collecting  and 
distributing  center.   The  other  twelve  settlements  discussed 
in  this  paper  were  conceived  and  created  by  railroad  offi- 
cials or  by  promoters  of  varied  interests. 

Pre-Railroac  Hamlets  and  Villages 

Six  years  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  pioneers  in 
Edgar  County  and  the  founding  of  the  first  village.   In  the 
year  1817  the  Blackmans,  Strattons  and  Sanders  (from 
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Kentucky  and  Tennessee)  located  along  the  timbered  margins 
of  the  Grand  Prairie.   This  wooded  area  v/as  called  North 
Arm,  and  was  a  finger-like  projection  of  timbered  land 
which  extended  deep  into  the  eastern  side  of  the  county. 
(See  Map  2.)   However,  Paris,  the  first  village  and  later 
the  county  seat,  was  not  started  until  1823,  six  years  after 
the  first  permanent  settlers  located  in  the  county.    The 
early  period  of  settlement  in  Edgar  County  v/as  character- 
ized by  the  carving  out  of  homesteads  from  the  new  frontier 
by  a  few  hardy  pioneers.   The  growth  of  population  in  the 
county  was  slow,  as  was  the  establishment  of  new  hamlets 
and  villages. 

The  second  village  to  be  established  in  Edgar  County 
(Paris  being  the  first)  was  Grandview,  founded  in  I83I. 
Grandview,  laid  out  for  and  by  James  Archer,  v/as  located 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.   A  considerable  rural 
population  had  already  settled  along  the  branches  of  Big 
Creek  and  in  the  timbered  land  along  the  tributaries  of 
the  Embarrass  River  in  Kansas  Township.   To  the  south  of 
Edgar  County,  in  Clark  County,  was  a  large  area  of  land 
with  a  growing  population  which  was  also  without  a  trading 
center.   Grandview  was  destined  to  become  the  trading  cen- 
ter for  these  areas.   Archer  had  his  village  laid  out  along 


History  of  Edgar  County  (Chicago:   V/m.  LeEaron 
Company^  1g79)  »  V~.    30c. 


the  Vandalia  Stage  Road  (See  Map  1),  a  road  which  followed 
the  crest  of  the  Shelbyville  moraine  through  Edgar  County, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  stage  roads  to  be  constructed  in 
the  state.   To  Archer,  this  seemed  to  be  an  ideal  location 
for  a  village.   The  village  was  called  Grandview  because 

of  the  excellent  view  it  commanded  of  the  surrounding  area 

5 
from  its  high  elevation  atop  the  Shelbyville  moraine. 

Elbridge,  the  second  oldest  community  involved  in  this 
study,  was  laid  out  in  August,  1836,  by  James  Ray.   Ray  had 
his  village  laid  out  as  a  trading  center  for  the  settlers 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county.   Elbridge  was  loca- 
ted on  the  Terre  Haute  to  Paris  Stage  Road  that  also  fol- 
lowed the  crest  of  the  Shelbyville  moraine  through  the 
county  (See  Map  l). 

Isaac  V/ilkins  and  John  Jones  hired  their  land  surveyed 
and  laid  out  as  the  village  of  Logan  in  Brouilletts  Town- 
ship in  May,  1853,  "for  the  benefit  of  the  people  living 
along  the  branches  of  Brouilletts  Creek."    However,  the 
population  in  this  part  of  the  county  was  small  in  number, 
and  the  village  of  Logan  attracted  only  a  few  settlers. 

It  may  be  said  that  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
roads, the  life  expectancy  of  a  hamlet  or  village  depended 


^ Edgar  County  History,  p.  333. 


6Ibid. ,  p.  498. 


largely  upon  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  men  who  laic 
it  out.   If  the  person  laying  out  the  hamlet  or  village 
died  before  the  community  was  well  established,  it  usually 
passed  out  of  existence  in  a  few  years,  as  did  the  settle- 
ments of  Clay's  Prairie  and  Kidley  (See  Map  3).   Archer, 
of  Grandview,  was  the  major  force  behind  the  growth  of  his 
village  before  the  railroad  period.   Ray,  of  Elbridge,  and 
Wilkins  and  Jones,  of  Logan,  were  not  as  apt  at  planning 
and  promoting  their  villages,  and  their  villages  failed  to 
show  sufficient  gains  in  population.   Logan  was  not  ideally 
located  in  relationship  to  existing  transportation  routes. 
Elbridge  prospered  until  Ray,  its  guiding  light,  died. 
Also,  during  the  railroad  period  no  railroads  were  built 
through  Grandview,  Elbridge,  or  Logan,  causing  a  decrease 
in  the  population  and  importance  of  those  communities.   In 
no  instance  in  Edgar  County  has  a  village  or  hamlet  pros- 
pered if  a  railroad  failed  to  pass  through  it.   Just  as  the 
building  of  the  railroads  helped  destroy  some  communities, 
so  it  also  helped  to  create  new  ones.   Many  of  the  resi- 
dents of  villages  and  hamlets  not  along  the  railroads  moved 
to  new  sites  adjacent  to  the  tracks. 

Railroad  Hamlets  and  Villages 

The  railroads  not  only  altered  the  agricultural 
economy  of  Edgar  County,  but  also  provided  the  incentive 
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to  transform  the  prairies  from  unbroken  grasslands  into 
the  abounding  grainaries  they  have  become.   Railroads 
literally  created  hamlets  and  villages  on  the  land  through 
which  they  passed  by  providing  ideal  locational  sites  along 
the  railroad  rights-of-way .   Horse-drawn  transports  limited 
the  farmers  range  in  the  disposal  of  his  grain.   Hence, 
elevators  were  spaced  four  to  eight  miles  apart  (depending 
on  the  terrain)  along  the  railroads  for  the  storage  and 
loading  of  grain.   Many  of  the  grain-loading  elevator 
sites  later  developed  into  either  hamlets  or  villages  as 
houses,  schools,  churches,  and  stores  were  built. 

No  hamlets  or  villages  were  laid  out  in  Edgar  County 
from  I837  to  1853 1  a  period  of  16  years.   The  panic  of 
1837  brought  a  halt  to  the  planning  of  additional  hamlets 
and  villages  in  the  county.   In  1835  construction  on  the 
St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  had  started  in  Edgar 
County,  but  it  had  to  be  halted  in  1837  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds  during  the  depression  of  that  year.   Work 
on  the  line  was  not  started  again  until  1853  »  and  the  rail- 
road was  finished  through  the  county. in  1856.   Between 
the  years  1853  and  1856  several  new  villages  were  laid 
out  along  the  St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis  Railroad.   Kansas, 
or  Midway,  as  it  was  called  then  because  it  was  located 
midway  between  Paris  and  Charleston,  was  laid  out  in  June, 
1853.   Originally,  the  railroad  was  to  extend  from  Kansas 
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to  the  existing  village  of  Grandview,  and  from  there  to 
Paris,  one  of  the  major  cities  along  its  route.   However, 
railroad  officials  elected  to  choose  a  shorter  route  and 
built  the  railroad  on  a  straight  line  between  Paris  and 
Kansas,  leaving  Grandvievv  v/ithout  a  railroad.   A  point 
midway  between  Paris  and  Kansas  was  selected  as  a  grain 
loading  site.   This  site  became  known  as  Dudley  and  was 
laid  out  in  November,  1855.   From  Dudley  the  St.  Louis  and 
Indianapolis  Railroad  continued  to  Paris,  and  east  of  Paris 
the  line  made  a  sharp  turn  to  the  southeast  in  order  to 
pass  through  the  growing  city  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Eight  miles  southeast  of  Paris  another  grain  siding,  later 

n 

known  as  Vermilion,  v/as  established  in  1856. 

The  Illinois  Midland  Railroad,  now  the  Penn  Central, 
was  built  through  Edgar  County  between  1872  and  1874. 
Four  additional  grain  sidings  were  located  along  this  rail- 
road —  Isabel,  Ferrel,  Redmon,  and  Kevins.   Nine  miles 
northwest  of  Paris  is  the  village  of  Redmon,  laid  out  as 
a  grain  siding  in  January,  1872,  along  the  Illinois  Midland 
Railroad.   Six  miles  southeast  of  Paris,  along  the  same 
railroad,  another  grain  siding,  Kevins,  was  laid  out  in 
February,  1874. 


7Ibid. ,  pp.  279-286. 
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Between  1872  and  1875  the  Paris  and  Danville  Railroad 
was  constructed  on  a  north-south  route  through  the  county, 
and  was  a  major  factor  for  the  beginning  of  the  villages  of 
Chrisman  (August,  1872),  Edgar  (September,  1872),  and 
Oliver  (November,  1875).   The  Indianapolis,  Decatur,  and 
Springfield  Railroad  was  being  constructed  east-west  through 
the  northern  portion  of  the  county  during  the  same  years 
as  the  construction  of  the  Paris  and  Danville  Railroad. 
Three  villages,  in  addition  to  Chrisman,  were  laid  out  as 
grain  sidings  along  the  Indianapolis,  Decatur,  and  Spring- 
field Railroad:   Scottland,  four  miles  east  of  Chrisman  in 
September,  1872;  Met calf,  seven  miles  west  of  Chrisman  in 
November,  1874;  and  Hume,  twelve  miles  west  of  Chrisman  in 

Q 

November,  1873. 

The  Danville  and  Olney  River  Railroad  was  the  only  rail- 
road venture  in  Sdgar  County  ever  to  fail.   This  railroad 
was  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  constructed  through  the  v/e stern 
part  of  the  county  in  1871.   Only  a  portion  of  the  rail- 
road, running  between  Sidell  and  Kansas,  was  ever  completed. 
The  communities  of  Borton  and  Brocton  were  begun  along  this 
railroad  as  grain-loading  sites  in  1882  and  I883. 
Warrington,  McCown,  Palermo,  and  Hildreth  (See  Map  3)  were 
grain-loading  sidings  located  along  this  railroad,  but 
disappeared  when  the  railroad  shut  down  because  of  financial 
troubles  in  ] 


'ibid. ,  pp.  281-232. 
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The  last  railroad  to  be  built  through  Edgar  County 
was  the  Topeka,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City  Railroad  in 
I883.   This  line  ran  at  an  angle  through  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  county  and  passed  through  the  already  existing 
villages  of  Brocton  and  Metcalf,  giving  impetus  to  an 
increase  in  their  population.   The  grain-loading  sidings 
of  Melwood  and  Mortimer  were  started  along  this  line,  but 
were  never  developed. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  railroads  were  directly 
responsible  for  the  plotting  of  twelve  of  the  fifteen  ham- 
lets and  villages  included  in  this  study.   There  have  been 
no  incorporated  villages  plotted  in  Edgar  County  since  the 
turn  of  the  century. 


Spacing  of  the  Hamlets  and  Villages 
AlonP"  the  Railroads 


The  railroads  were  responsible  for  the  linear  spacing 
of  the  hamlets  and  villages  that  developed  along  the  rail- 
roads in  Edgar  County  (See  Map  3).   One  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  the  building  of  the  railroads  through  the  county 
was  to  transport  local  grain  to  distant  markets.   Grain  was 
hauled  to  the  railroads  in  horse-drawn  wagons,  a  slow  and 
tiring  process,  thus  necessitating  loading  sidings  at  regu- 
lar intervals  along  the  railroads.   The  intervals  of  the 
grain  loading  sidings  varied  in  distance  depending  on  the 
terrain.   The  sidings  v/ere  spaced  so  that  no  farmer  would 
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have  to  make  a  round  trip  requiring  more  than  a  day. 
Therefore,  the  grain  sidings  vary  in  distance  from  one  to 
six  miles,  with  only  two  in  the  lower  limit  and  one  in  the 
upper  limit.   The  grain  sidings  are  on  an  average  of  three 
and  one-half  miles  apart. 

Modern  transportation  methods  and  facilities  have  elim- 
inated the  need  for  as  many  grain  loading  sites  as  were 
needed  prior  to  1900.   Adequate  highways  and  good  county 
and  township  roads  have  enabled  the  farmer  to  get  his  grain 
to  the  elevators  with  much  less  time  and  trouble.   Farm 
trucks,  which  have  replaced  the  wagons,  are  able  to  move 
more  grain  faster.   Only  eleven  communities  in  Edgar  County 
still  have  grain  elevators. 


CHAPTER  II 

ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES  FOUND  IN  THE  SELECTEE 
HAMLETS  AND  VILLAGES 

The  Nineteenth  Century 

Through  the  years,  the  residents  of  the  agricultural 
communities  in  Edgar  County  have  depended  heavily  on  the 
hamlets  and  villages  to  supply  many  of  their  needs.   There- 
fore, the  hamlets  and  villages  were  required  to  offer  cer- 
tain services,  which  would  include  such  things  as  manufac- 
turing, governmental,  agricultural,  retail,  educational, 
religious,  and  other  personal  services.   In  order  to  stay 
in  existence,  a  hamlet  or  village  had  to  offer  at  least 
one  of  these  services. 

The  hamlets  and  villages  included  in  this  study  have 
always  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  farmers  of  the  adjacent 
area.   The  population  of  the  selected  hamlets  and  villages 
is  not  large  enough  to  make  them  self-sufficient;  thus, 
they  must  depend  upon  the  patronization  of  the  agricultural 
coimnunity . 

Prior  to  the  coming  of  the  automobile  in  the  1900' s, 
transportation  and  trade  were  limited  to  a  short  distance 
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from  one's  home.   For  convenience,  people  usually  traded 
in  the  community  to  which  they  were  the  closest.   This 

caused  each  different  settlement  to  have  to  offer  the  same 

g 
basic  types  of  services  that  other  settlements  offered. 

Manufacturing  Services 

The  manufacturing  of  basic,  everyday  items  was  carried 
on  in  the  individual  villages.   Craftsmen  would  make  their 
product,  and  it  would  then  be  sold  in  the  adjacent  area. 
The  coffin  maker  in  Grandview  shipped  his  coffins  to  all 
parts  of  Edgar  County  and  to  neighboring  counties.   Shoes 
were  manufactured  and  repaired  in  Nevins,  Vermilion,  and 
Elbridge.   Barrel  staves  and  charcoal  were  produced  in 
Vermilion,  Grandview,  and  Oliver.   Leather  for  shoes,  sad- 
dles, and  clothing  was  obtained  from  the  tanner  in  Grandview. 
Because  of  the  poor  drainage  of  the  prairie  land,  many  of 
the  farmers  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  had  to  tile 
their  fields.   Field  tile  and  bricks  were  made  in  Kansas, 
Brocton,  and  Edgar.   All  of  the  material  was  hand  woven  on 
a  loom,  and  an  integral  part  of  the  loom  was  the  sley.   The 
sleymaker  in  Grandview  was  reputed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best  in  the  state.   There  was  a  cabinet  maker  in  Chrisman, 
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Table  I  lists  the  different  types  of  services  offered 

in  the  selected  hamlets  and  villages  prior  to  1900. 

circled  X's  indicate  that  the  service  is  still  ofi 
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Kansas,  Vermilion,  and  Edgar,  who  not  only  made  cabinets, 

but  also  manufactured  other  types  of  household  furnish- 

10 
ings. 

These  skilled  craftsmen  were  an  important  part  of 
every  community.   Their  operations  v/ere  small  by  modern 
standards,  and  they  only  manufactured  essential  items  needed 
for  frontier  life.   With  their  passing,  manufacturing  dis- 
appeared from  the  small  communities. 

Personal  Services 

Personal  services  include  such  businesses  as  barber 
shops,  livery  stables,  banKs,  hotels,  doctors,  and  news- 
papers.  These  were  the  common  personal  services  offered 
in  most  of  the  hamlets  and  villages  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.   Although  there  was  rarely  a  building  designated 
as  a  barber  shop,  practically  every  community  had  at  least 
one  person  who  specialized  in  this  trade.   Eight  of  the 
fifteen  selected  hamlets  and  villages  had  livery  stables 
where  a  traveler  could  have  his  horse  boarded.   Only  the 
larger  villages  of  Chrisman,  Kansas ,' Hume ,  Brocton,  and 
Redmon  were  able  to  offer  banking  services  to  the  residents 
of  the  area.   Hotels  were  found  in  the  larger  villages 


Information  concerning  the  various  types  of  manu- 
facturing carried  on  in  the  selected  communities  was 
obtained  from  the  residents  of  the  communities. 
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along  the  railroads  and  the  major  villages  along  the  old 
stage  routes.   The  villages  of  Chrisman,  Kansas,  Hume, 
Brocton,  Redmon,  Grandvievv,  and  iAidley  (See  Figure  1)  con- 
tained hotels.   Scottland,  Borton,  and  Kevins  were  the 
communities  that  did  not  have  the  services  of  a  full-time 
doctor.   Newspapers  were  established  in  the  villages  that 
had  prospered  sufficiently  to  support  them.   Chrisman, 
Kansas,  and  Kume  had  newspapers. 

Retain  Services 

The  general  store  could  be  considered  the  center  of 
the  retailing  business  of  a  community  prior  to  the  turn  of 
the  century.   Each  of  the  fifteen  selected  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages had  at  least  one  general  store  (See  Figures  2,  3,  and 
4).   As  a  rule,  the  general  store  handled  many  different 
items  besides  foods,  and,  in  reality,  the  general  store 
was  many  different  stores  all  located  in  one  building. 
Hardware  stores  were  found  in  Chrisman,  Kansas,  Hume, 
Brocton,  Vermilion,  Redmon,  Scottland,  and  Oliver  (See 
Figure  5).   These  businesses  were  small  and  able  to  han- 
dle only  necessary  items.   The  only  other  types  of  retail 
establishments  included  an  ice  house  at  Kevins  and  harness 
shops  in  Chrisman,  Kansas,  Hume,  Brocton,  and  Vermilion. 
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Fig.  1  —  Old  hotel  at  Dudley,  now  a  private  home 


Fig.  2  —  The  old  general  store  building  in  Elbridge, 
closed  in  the  early  1960's 
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Fig.  3  —  The  abandoned  general  store  building  in  Kevins 


Fig.  4  —  The  old  general  store  building  in  Scottland,  closet 
in  1970  and  now  being  used  as  a  welding  shop 
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Fig.  5  —  A  hardware  store  in  Scottland,  one  of  the  few 
remaining  hardware  stores  in  the  county 


jjjp:  1lutiiena/$£p 


Agricultural  Services 


Although  all  of  the  services  offered  in  the  selected 
hamlets  and  villages  were  used  by  the  farmers,  there  are 
certain  services  that  catered  especially  to  them.   These 
services  included  the  blacksmith,  creamery  stations,  grain 
elevators,  stock  pens  and  hay  presses,  farm  implement  deal- 
ers, and  flour  mills.   The  village  blacksmith  offered  his 
services  to  the  farmers  and  villagers  alike;  however,  his 
services  were  used  more  often  by  the  farmers.   It  was  the 
job  of  the  blacksmith  to  shoe  riding  horses  and  work  ho:  .   , 
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to  sharpen  plough  shares,  and  to  repair  b] 
ment .   Each  hamlet  and  village  had  its  own  blacksmith. 
the  creamery  station,  also  found  in  all  of  the  seled 
communities,  a  farmer  sold  his  milk  and  cream.   The  se: 
of  cream  and  eggs  was  one  way  in  which  the  farmer  ... 
to  obtain  ready  c;..  .. 

Grain  elevators  or  ware.iouees  were  erected  to  | 
chase,  store,  and  ship  grain.   Grandview,  Elbrid<  -,  and 
Logan,  the  three  communities  included  in  this  study  t 
are  not  located  on  the  railroad,  are  the  only  coramun: 
that  did  not  have  grain-handling  facilities.   Also  associ- 
ated with  railroads  were  stock  pens  arc  hay  press  .  . 
Kansas,  Dudley,  and  Edgar  had  both  stock  penr.  arc  hay  pres- 
ses, while  Hume  and  Nevins  had  only  steer:  ; 

Farm  implement  dealers,  especially  wagon  .  .   .  ,  were 
located  in  Chrisman,  Kansas,  and  Vermilion.   (These  . 
were  located  in  the  larger  villages  in  various  parts  of 
the  county  because  a  small  area  could  not  supper' 
one.)   The  flour  mill  could  also  be  considered  an  agricul- 
tural service  since  it  depended  on  t]  1   . 
the  grain.   The  four  flour  mills  in  Edgar  County 
located  near  Vermilion,  Scottland,  Kansas,  n  cr. 
small  streams  that  provided  the  power  for  the  mi] 
process . 
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Governmental  Service: 


The  only  governmental  office  or  establishment  located 
in  the  fifteen  selected  hamlets  and  villages  v/as  the  post 
office.   As  a  village  was  established,  one  of  the  first 
buildings  erected  was  the  post  office.   In  1910,  when  the 
government  passed  a  bill  eliminating  the  post  offices  in 
hamlets  with  small  populations,  rural  mail  delivery  was 
instituted  for  the  residents  of  these  small  communities 
(See  Figure  6). 

Religious  Functions 

The  church  assumed  the  dual  role  of  fulfilling  the 
religious  and  many  of  the  social  needs  of  the  communities 
in  Edgar  County.   Besides  conducting  religious  services, 
the  church  was  the  organizer  of  numerous  parties,  picnics, 
and  other  social  events.   After  homes  were  built,  a  church 
v/as  erected,  sometimes  in  the  village  and  sometimes  in  the 
country,  but  near  the  community.   Every  hamlet  and  village 
in  Edgar  County  had  a  church,  and  in  some  cases,  such  as 
Edgar  and  Nevins,  the  church  is  one  of  the  few  activities 
still  existing  in  the  community  (See  Figures  7  and  8). 

Education 

To  a  lesser  degree  than  churches,  the  schools  were 
also  a  unifying  factor  of  the  communities  in  Edgar  County, 
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Fig.  6  —  This  was  the  Scottland  Post  Offjce  building  until 
rural  delivery  days. 


Fig.  7  —  The  Edgar  church 
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Fig.  8  —  The  Nevins  Christian  Church  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  lives  of  the  people  around  Nevins. 


although  fewer  people  were  directly  affected  by  education 
than  were  by  churches.   Schools  were  established  in  the 
villages  immediately  after  the  churches.   In  Nevins, 
Elbridge,  Edgar,  and  Ludley,  school  was  held  in  private 
homes  or  in  the  church  until  a  regular  school  could  be 
built.   Schools  also  provided  social  activities  for  the 
communities,  such  as  parties,  picnics,  spelling  bees,  and 
school  programs  for  the  various  holidays.   The  community 
built  and  maintained  its  churches  and  schools  and  was  im- 
mensely proud  of  both. 


The  Twentieth  Century 

The  invention  and  wide  use  of  the  automobile  caused 
dramatic  changes  in  the  character  of  the  hamlets  and  vil- 
lates  under  consideration  in  this  paper.     People  were  no 
longer  as  immobile  as  they  once  were.   Travel  time  was  re- 
duced, thus  permitting  people  to  travel  farther  in  the  same 

amount  of  time.   New  types  of  services  had  to  be  offered 

1  p 
to  maintain  the  automobiles.     The  turn  of  the  century 

ushered  in  many  new  types  of  inventions  which  caused  a 
notable  change  in  the  selected  hamlets  and  villages.   These 
facets  of  modern  technology  will  be  discussed  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings. 

Manufacturing  Services 


Modern  technology  virtually  eliminated  the  small, 
privately-owned  and  operated  industry  in  the  fifteen  selected 
hamlets  and  villages  in  Edgar  County,   Oliver  is  the  only 


Table  II  lists  the  activities  that  are  currently 
being  carried  on  in  the  selected  hamlets  and  villages. 

1  2 

Table  III  is  a  ranking  of  currently  existing  activ- 
ities in  selected  communities.   Many  of  these  are  the 
result  of  the  automobile. 


:  • 
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TABLE  II 
CURRENT  SERVICES  OFFERED  IN  THE  SELECTED 
HAMLETS  AND  VILLAGES 
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TABLE   II   —   Continued 
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TABLE  III 
RATING  OF  ACTIVITIES  PRESENTLY  EXISTING  IN  THE 
SELECTED  HAMLETS  ANL  VILLAGES 


26  Churches 

23  Beauty  Shops 

20  Gasoline  Stations 

12  Fertilizer  Dealers 

11  Grocery  Stores 

10  Insurance  Agencies 

10  Restaurants 

9  Welding  and  Blacksmith  Shops 

8  Grain  Elevators 

8  Car  Repair  Garages 

7  Bulk  Oil  Dealers 

6  Barber  Shops 

6  Hardware  Stores 

6  Feed  Kills 

6  Real  Estate  Agencies 


5  Farm  Implement  Dealers 

5  Laundramats- 

4  Newspapers 

4  Lumber  Yards 

4  Schools 

4  Doctors 

3  Banks 

3  Funeral  Homes 

3  Automobile  Dealers 

3  Pool  Rooms 

2  Clothing  Stores 

2  Cleaners 

2  Taverns 

2  Veterinarians 

2  Motels 

2  Variety  Stores 
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community  in  Edgar  County,  besides  Paris,  that  has  retained 
any  industry.   The  small,  privately-owned  and  operated 
business  in  Oliver  manufactures  conveyor  belt  turns  and 
ships  them  all  over  the  United  States  (See  Figure  9).   The 
early  types  of  manufacturing  have  become  extinct,  leaving 
the  hamlets  and  villages  in  Edgar  County  without  any  type 
of  basic  industry.   However,  manufacturing  still  has  a  def- 
inite impact  on  these  communities.   An  average  of  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  working  people  in  these  communities  are  employed 
by  manufacturing  companies  located  in  the  larger  cities 
such  as  Paris,  Danville,  and  Mattoon.   The  small,  rural 
communities  have  become  bedroom  or  dormitory  towns  —  the 
people  live  in  them  but  go  elsewhere  for  employment. 

Personal  Services 

The  number  of  types  of  personal  services  offered  by 
the  selected  hamlets  and  villages  has  increased  from  six  to 
twenty-one  since  the  turn  of  the  century.   Of  the  six  per- 
sonal services  originally  found  in  the  selected  communi- 
ties there  are  no  longer  any  hotels  or  barber  shops  in 
Chrisman,  Kansas,  Hume,  or  Brocton.   The  automobile  has 
eliminated  the  need  for  the  eight  livery  stables.   Lectors 
are  found  only  in  the  villages  of  Chrisman  and  Kansas . 
Brocton,  Chrisman,  Kansas,  and  Hume  originally  had  news- 
papers, while  today  only  Chrisman  and  Kansas  publish  weekly 
papers. 
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Of  the  five  villages  in  which  banks  were  established, 
only  two  villages  have  been  able  to  retain  them.   The  depres- 
sion of  1937  forced  the  banks  in  Redmon,  Erocton,  and  Hume 
to  close.   Because  the  banks  in  Kansas  and  Chrisman  were  lar- 
ger, they  were  better  able  to  meet  the  demands  placed  on  them 
during  the  crisis  (See  Figure  10).   The  old  bank  building 
in  Redmon  now  houses  the  volunteer  fire  department  (See  Figure 
11),  the  two  former  bank  buildings  in  Hume  are  now  being 
used  as  a  restaurant  and  post  office,  respectively,  (See 
Figures  12  and  13) ,  and  the  old  bank  building  in  Brocton  is 
now  being  used  as  a  tavern  (See  Figure  14). 


Fig.  9  —  The  family  owned  enterprise  in  Oliver  that  manufac- 
tures conveyor  belt  turns 
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Fig.  10  —  The  Chrisman  State  Bank 


Fig.  11  —  The  old  Redmon  Bank,  now  housing  the  volunteer 
fire  department 
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Fig.  12  —  The  former  First  National  Bank  of  Hume,  now  a 
restaurant 


Fig.  13  —  The  Hughes  State  Bank  of  Hume,  now  converted  into 
the  Post  Office 
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Fig.    14   —   The   Brocton  Bank,    now  a   tavern 


I  HI  II        Iff  -  I 


The  fifteen  new  types  of  personal  services  offered  in 
the  hamlets  and  villages  are  shown  on  Table  III.   In  the 
communities  covered  by  this  study,  there  are  more  beauty 
shops  than  any  other  type  of  establishment  (See  Figure  15). 
Most  of  the  shops  are  in  private  homes.   Filling  stations 
are  the  second  most  numerous  type  of  business  establishment 
(See  Figure  16),  a  result  of  the  increasing  number  of  auto- 
mobiles.  Insurance  and  real  estate  agencies  have  become  a 
major  source  of  income  for  several  families  in  the  larger 
five  villages.   Restaurants,  car  repair  garages  (See  Figure 
17),  barber  shops,  laundramats  (See  Figure  18),  small 
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appliance  repair  shops,  funeral  homes,  pool  rooms,  clothing 
cleaners,  taverns  (See  Figure  19),  motels  (See  Figures  20 
and  21),  a  loan  company,  an  attorney,  an  optometrist,  and 
a  nursing  home  are  the  other  types  of  personal  services 
located  in  the  selected  hamlets  and  villages,  all  of  which 
point  toward  higher  living  standards. 

Fig.  15  —  One  of  the  many  beauty  shops  in  the  selected  ham- 
lets and  villages.   This  one  is  in  Scottland. 
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Fig.  16  —  Many  of  the  filling  stations  are  small.   This, 
the  smallest,  is  in  Vermilion. 


Fig.  17  —  One  of  the  many  car  repair  garages  in  the  commun- 
ities.  This  one  is  in  Nevins. 
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Fig.  18  —  The  Vermilion  Coin  Wash.   Others  are  found  in 
Redmon,  Chrisman,  Kansas,  and  Hume. 


Fig.  19  —  The  only  taverns  in  the  selected  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages.  These  two  are  located  in  Brocton. 
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Fig.  20  —  The  motel  in  Chrisraan 


Fig.  21  —  The  motel  in  Hume 
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Retail  Services 

The  number  of  retail  establishments  has  shown  an  in- 
crease since  the  turn  of  the  century,  especially  in  the 
largest  seven  villages.     Retail  establishments  in  Elbridge, 
Nevins,  Logan,  Dudley,  Borton,  and  Edgar  have  disappeared. 
About  the  only  retail  business  these  small  hamlets  had  was 
a  grocery  store.   A  tragic  example  of  what  has  happened  to 
these  small  stores  can  best  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  one 
that  was  in  Logan  (See  Figure  22).   This  general  store 
carried  only  common,  everyday  items  such  as  milk,  bread, 
meat,  a  limited  selection  of  canned  goods,  cereals,  and 
soft  drinks.   This  store  v/as  four  miles  from  the  nearest 
highway  (Route  One),  but  still  retained  enough  business  to 
remain  open  until  it  was  forced  to  close  in  1969.   The 
delivery  truck  drivers  refused  to  leave  the  highway  to  make 
deliveries  to  the  store.   For  a  year,  the  store  owner  drove 
his  truck  to  the  highway  and  met  the  delivery  trucks.   In 
1969>  the  truck  drivers  refused  to  even  stop  at  the  cross- 
roads because  his  purchases  were  to  small  to  bother  with. 
This  inability  to  get  supplies  forced  him  to  close. 

Retail  establishments  such  as  clothing  stores,  bulk 
oil  dealers,  automobile  dealers,  lumber  yards,  drug  stores, 


■^Table  IV  is  a  graph  showing  the  close  positive  cor- 
relation  between  the  population  of  the  selected  hamlets 
and  villages  and  the  number  of  business  establishments. 
The  larger  the  community,  the  more  business  it  v/ill  have. 
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TABLE     IV 
Correlation    Between    Ham  let  on  d  V  il  lage     Population 
And      Number  of      Establishments 
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Fig.  22  —  This  store,  located  in  Logan,  was  closed  because 
the  owner  could  not  obtain  supplies. 


variety  stores,  florists,  and  hardware  stores  have  pros- 
pered in  Chrisman,  Kansas,  Hume,  Brocton,  Redmon,  and 
Vermilion.   Besides  grocery  stores,  the  remaining  communi- 
ties have  virtually  no  retail  establishments. 

Agricultural  Services 


There  are  certain  services  in  the  selected  hamlets  and 
villages  that  pertain  mainly  to  the  farmer.   These  include 
fertilizer  dealers,  grain  elevators,  blacksmith  or  welding 
shops,  feed  mills,  farm  implement  dealers,  veterinarians, 
and  farm  equipment  dealers. 
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Fertilizer  dealers  are  the  most  rapidly  growing  agri- 
cultural service  in  the  selected  communities.   Twenty-five 
years  ago  there  were  no  fertilizer  dealers,  but  today 
there  are  twelve;  all  of  the  selected  communities  except 
Hume,  Grandview,  Logan,  Oliver,  Nevins,  Elbridge,  and  Edgar 
having  at  least  one  plant  within  the  corporate  limits. 
Hume  is  about  five  miles  from  a  fertilizer  plant,  and  some 
of  the  other  hamlets  have  plants  within  a  five-mile  radius. 
These  plants  are  all  located  adjacent  to  a  highway  and  at 
the  edge  of  a  village  because  easy  access  to  them  is  essen- 
tial (See  Figures  23,  24,  and  25). 


Fig.  23  —  Custom  Farm  Service  fertilizer  plant  in  Borton, 
located  next  to  a  railroad  and  Route  49. 
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Fig.  24  —  The  fertilizer  plant  in  Erocton,  also  next  to  the 
railroad  and  Route  49- 


Fig.  25  —  The  Dudley  Farm  Supply  fertilizer  tank  is  next 
to  a  railroad,  but  off  the  highway. 
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Chrisman,  Kansas,  Hume,  Brocton,  Vermilion,  Scot  Hand, 
and  Nevins  all  have  either  a  blacksmith  shop  or  a  welding 
shop  (See  Figures  26  and  27).   Although  this  business  can 
be  used  by  village  residents  as  v/ell  as  farmers,  it  is  the 
farmers  who  keep  the  blacksmith  or  welder  in  business.   The 
spring  and  fall  are  the  welders'  busy  times,  as  it  is  then 
that  most  farm  equipment  breaks  down. 

At  one  time  all  twelve  of  the  villages  on  the  railroads 
had  either  grain  elevators  or  warehouses.   Borton,  Dudley, 
Oliver,  and  Nevins  no  longer  handle  grain.   The  remaining 
eight  communities  still  have  their  elevators  (See  Figures 
28,  29  and  20),  with  Kansas  having  two  (See  Figures  31  and 
32).   New  elevators  have  been  built  in  Redmon,  Brocton, 
and  Kansas,  replacing  the  old  ones  (See  Figures  33  and  34). 
Often,  feed  mills  are  associated  with  grain  elevators  as 
in  the  cases  of  Chrisman,  Kansas,  Hume,  Brocton,  and 
Vermilion. 

Because  of  the  large  amount  of  capital  necessary  to 
maintain  a  dealership  in  farm  implements,  there  are  only 
five  dealers  in  the  selected  hamlets  and  villages.   Two  are 
in  Chrisman,  and  there  is  one  each  in  Kansas,  Hume,  and 
Redmon  (See  Figures  35  and  36).   Farm  equipment  can  gener- 
ally be  purchased  at  a  variety  of  farm  stores  or  through 
the  implement  dealers,  but  Redmon  has  a  dealer  who  special- 
izes only  in  farm  equipment  such  as  hog  troughs,  pig 
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feeders,  cattle  gates,  and  other  types  of  equipment  needed 

on  a  farm  (See  Figure  37). 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  agriculture  is  directly 
responsible  for  over  eighteen  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  services  in  the  communities  and  lends  much  support  to 
the  remaining  services.   These  small  communities  with  no 
basic  industry  and  small  populations  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  agricultural  community. 

Fig.  26  —  The  blacksmith  shop  in  Hume 


Fig.  27  —  The  welding  shop  in  Vermilion 
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Fig.  28  —  The  grain  elevator  in  Vermil: 
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Fig.  29  —  The  grain  elevator  in  Scott land 


Fig.  30  —  The  grain  elevator  in  Chrisman 
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Fig.  31  —  The  newest  grain  elevator  in  Kansas 


Fig.  32  —  Acord  grain  elevator  in  Kansas 
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Fig.  33  —  The  grain  elevator  in  Redmon 


Fig.  34  —  The  grain  elevator  in  Brocton 
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Fig.  35  —  Farm  implement  dealer  in  Chrisman 


Fig.  36  —  Farm  implement  dealer  in  Hume 
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Fig.  37  —  Farm  equipment  store  in  Redmon 


Educational  Functions 


A  serious  blow  has  been  dealt  to  the  selected  hamlets 
and  villages  by  the  consolidation  of  the  individual  school 
systems.   As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper,  all  cf  the 
hamlets  and  villages  at  one  time  had  their  own  schools, 
usually  one-room  rural  schools.   As  the  communities  grew, 
larger  schools  were  constructed  in  the  communities.   The 
villages  of  Chrisman,  Kansas,  Hume,  Brocton,  Vermilion, 
Redmon,  and  Scottland  had  their  own  grade  and  high  schools 
In  1963,  Redmon,  Hume,  and  Brocton  consolidated.   The  new 
school  was  built  outside  of  Hume  (See  Figure  33)-   The 
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Vermilion  school  closed,  in  1969i  and  the  students  now  attend 
Crestwood,  a  consolidated,  rural  school  outside  of  Paris. 
Chrisman,  Kansas,  and  Scottland  have  managed  to  retain  their 
schools  (See  Figures  39,  40,  and  41). 

The  old,  vacant,  two-story,  brick  schools  have  been 
sold  at  auctions  by  the  school  boards  or  have  been  torn 
down.   The  school  building  in  Hume  is  vacant,  but  the  play- 
ground is  being  used  as  a  village  park  (See  Figures  42  and 
43) •   The  school  building  in  Redmon  has  been  converted  into 
a  nursing  home  (See  Figure  44),  and  the  school  building  in 
Brocton  now  houses  a  travel  trailer  sales  and  service  (See 
Figure  45).   The  school  building  in  Vermilion  is  being  torn 
down  (See  Figure  46). 

Fig.  38  —  The  New  Shi loh  School,  located  outside  of  Kume 


b(< 


Fig.  39  —  Chrisman  High  School 


Fig.  40  —  Kansas  high  School 
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Fig.  41  —  Scottland  High  School 


Fig.  4  2  —  The  vacant  building  that  was  the  Hume  High  School 


Fig.  43  ~  The  playground  across  from  the  old  Hume  School 
now  a  park 


Pig.  ' 
home 


g.  44  —  The  old  Redmon  School,  nov/  used  as  a  nursin< 
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Fig.  45  —  The  former  Brocton  High  School,  now  a  travel 
trailer  sales  and  service 


Fig.  46  —  The  Vermilion  School  in  the  process  of  being 
torn  down 
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Once  again,  the  agricultural  community  contributes 
quite  heavily  to  the  support  of  the  remaining  school  sys- 
tems.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  farm  land  accounts 
for  a  large  percentage  of  the  revenue  used  to  finance  the 
schools. 

Governmental  Services 

The  only  federally  controlled  service  found  in  the 
selected  hamlets  and  villages  is  the  post  office.   With  the 
advent  of  the  automobile  and  improved  transportation  methods, 
the  need  for  every  community  to  have  a  post  office  was  les- 
sened.  The  government  passed  a  lav/  in  1908  limiting  the 
post  offices  to  villages  over  two  hundred  in  population. 
Today,  only  Chrisman,  Kansas,  Hume,  Brocton,  Redmon,  and 
Vermilion  have  post  offices  (See  Figures  47,  48,  49,  and 
50).   The  mail  is  delivered  to  the  residents  of  the  remain- 
ing communities  and  the  farmers  by  rural  route  carriers. 

Religious  Services 

Y/ith  the  exception  of  one  church  in  Vermilion,  churches 
seem  to  exist  nearly  forever.   Every  hamlet  and  village 
included  in  this  study  still  maintains  its  church.   In  the 
cases  of  Edgar,  Elbridge,  Nevins,  Logan,  Grandview,  Dudley, 
and  Borton,  the  church  is  practically  the  only  type  of  ser- 
fice  still  carried  on.   By  being  able  to  fulfill  some  of  the 
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Fig.  47  —  The  new  Chrisman  Post  Office 


Fig.  48  —  The  Brocton  Post  Office 
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Fig.  49  —  The  Redmon  Poet  Office 


Fig.  50  —  The  Vermilion  Post  Office  is  located  in  a  pri- 
vate home. 
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communities'  social  needs,  churches  have  managed  to  stay 
in  existence  even  though  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
church  membership.   Because  of  the  small  membership,  ore 
minister  often  will  be  the  pastor  of  two,  or  even  throe, 
small  churches. 

Again,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  role  of  the 
agricultural  community  in  church  affairs.   Of  the  forty 
farmers  interviewed,  eighty  percent  attended  a  rural  church 
located  in  or  near  a  hamlet  or  village. 


CHAPTER  III 

POPULATION  AND  ASSOCIATED  TRENDS 

Population  Characteristics  of  the  Selected 
Hamlets  and  Villages 

Of  the  21,254  persons  living  in  Edgar  County  in  1970, 
approximately  forty-eight  percent  live  in  rural  areas, 
and  fifty-two  percent  live  in  villages  and  tov/ns  over  1,000 
in  population.   However,  the  population  of  all  of  the  ham- 
lets, villages,  and  towns  in  the  county  accounts  for  approx- 
imately sixty-seven  percent  of  the  population  of  the  county. 

The  national  average  of  urban  dwellers  was  seventy-two  per- 

14 
cent  according  to  the  1970  census.     Therefore,  Edgar 

County  has  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  rural  residents 
than  does  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

The  fifteen  selected  hamlets  and  villages  account  for 
approximately  nineteen  percent  of  the  total  county  popula- 
tion.  Paris,  the  county  seat  and  largest  town  in  the  county, 
has  a  population  of  9,971,  or  forty-six  percent  of  the 


United  States  Census  Bureau  figures  published  in  the 
Paris  Beacon  News  in  February,  1971. 
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county  total.   The  second  largest  community,  Chrisman, 
has  a  population  of  1,285,  or  less  than  seven  percent  of 
the  county  total.   The  table  on  page  66  shows  the  wide 
range  of  populations  of  the  selected  hamlets  and  villages 
from  1870  to  1970. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  year  in  which  each  ham- 
let and  village  attained  its  greatest  recorded  population. 
In  1870,  the  first  year  of  the  official  United  States  Cen- 
sus taken  in  Edgar  County,  Elbridge,  Grandview,  and  Logan 
attained  their  greatest  populations.   These  three  communi- 
ties were  among  the  first  settled  in  the  county  and  were 
located  on  early  stage  roads.   The  1870' s  saw  major  rail- 
road construction  taking  place  in  the  county  and  these  com- 
munities were  not  located  on  a  railroad,  which  sealed 
their  fate;  there  was  no  reason  for  these  hamlets  to  grow 
in  population  and  they  have  steadily  declined  in  population 
since  1870. 

One  of  the  first  railroads  in  the  county  was  built 
through  Vermilion  in  1856.   In  1869,  Vermilion  was  incor- 
porated as  a  village,  and  by  1880  it  contained  387  people. 
By  being  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  the 
part  which  was  first  to  be  settled,  Vermilion  grew  faster 
than  did  the  communities  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
The  population  of  Vermilion  has  remained  fairly  stable.. 
Vermilion  is  almost  two  miles  from  the        ,  i   te  150, 
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and  its  population  was  not  greatly  affected  by  the  automo- 
bile.  One  reason  for  the  fairly  stable  population  could  be 
that  one  individual  who  has  purchased  several  older  homes 
in  the  community  modernized  them  and  rented  them  to  reputable 
families  who  wish  to  live  near  Paris,  but  not  in  it. 

Borton,  Dudley,  Edgar,  and  Ilevins  achieved  their  greatest 
recorded  populations  in  1890.   This  was  the  first  census 
taken  in  these  communities.   Dudley  had  been  in  existence  for 
thirty-five  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  Dudley  had  a 
greater  population  than  two  hundred  ten  prior  to  1890,  but, 
if  so,  it  is  unofficial.   The  decline  of  these  four  hamlets 
and  villages  has  been  steady,  as  indicated  by  Table  VI. ^  5 
Over  the  past  eighty  years  Dudley  has  lost  an  average  of  fif- 
teen persons  a  year;  Borton  seven  and  one-half  persons  a 
year;  Nevins  about  seven  persons  a  year;  and  Edgar  five  and 
one-half  persons  a  year.   Of  the  communities  mentioned  thus 
far,  Eorton  is  the  only  one  to  be  located  directly  on  a 

v,-   V.       16 

highway. 

In  1900,  Brocton,  Kansas,  and  Redrr.on  achieved  their 
peak  in  recorded  population.   Brocton  was  laid  out  in  1883, 
and  became  incorporate'd  as  a  village  just  before  the  1890 
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Table  Vi  shows  the  growth  rates  of  the  selected  com- 
munities. 

Table  VII  shows  the  percent  of  population    u  ;  for 
the  selected  hamlet  and  villi  ■  s  between  1950-19' 
1960-1970. 
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TABLE    VI 
GROWTH    RATE     OF    THE    SELECTED    HAMLETS    AND    VILLAGES 

'  Chrisman 


Kansa  s 


Brocton 


Vermilion 


Re  dm  on 


Scotland 
Oliver 

Dudley 
.Grondvi  ew 
Borton 
Edgar 

Nevins 
Elbr  i  dge 
Logan 


1870        1880     1890       1900    1910      1920    1930      1940     1950     i960      1970 
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TABLE  VI I 
PERCENT  OE  POPULATION  CHANGE 


Borton 

Brocton 

Chrisman 

Dudley 

Edgar 

Elbridge 

Grandview 

Hume 

Kansas 

Logan 

Nevins 

Oliver 

Redraon 

Scottland 

Vermilion 


1950-1960 

1960-1970 

-  9.1 

-12.2 

-  6.8 

-  8.8 

+14.0 

+  4.9 

-10.0 

-  3.0 

-  6.0 

-  8.0 

-25.5 

-34.3 

-16.7 

-18.0 

+  2.0 

+  9.5 

-  2.4 

-  4.6 

-  7.4 

-  8.0 

-11.1 

-32.5 

+  33-3 

+12.0 

-22.5 

+  30.2 

-  8.1 

-  5.0 

+  3.1 

-  2.2 
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census.   During  the  next  ten  years  Brocton  more  than  doubled 
its  1890  population  of  292  by  gaining  an  additional  321  peo- 
ple.  From  1910  until  the  present  Brocton  has  experienced  a 
general  decline  in  population,  with  the  greatest  loss  being 
133  people  between  1920  and  1930.   Highways  built  through 
the  western  part  of  the  county  in  the  1920' s,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  automobile,  aided  in  the  relocation  of  some 
of  the  Brocton  residents. 

Kansas  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1859,  six  years 
after  it  was  plotted.   By  I89O,  Kansas  contained  1,037  peo- 
ple, but  was  able  to  gain  only  twelve  more  by  the  1900  cen- 
sus.  Even  though  1900  marked  the  year  of  the  greatest  popu- 
lation of  Kansas,  the  most  rapid  growth  occurred  between 
1880  and  1890.   Kansas  has  had  a  steady  decline  in  popula- 
tion since  1900.   This  is  due  in  part  to  the  closing  of  the 
Danville  and  Olney  River  Railroad  in  the  1930's,  and  to  the 
lack  of  employment  opportunities. 

Redmon  almost  tripled  its  population  in  1900  as  shown 
by  Table  V.   Redmon  had  a  sufficient  population  in  I899  to 
become  a  village.   The  building  of  the  Illinois  Midland 
Railroad  through  Redmon  in  1872  gave  the  community  the  in- 
centive for  growth.   However,  it  was  not  until  much  of  the 
farmland  was  drained  and  made  suitable  for  agriculture  that 
Redmon  rapidly  increased  in  population.   Since  1900,  the 
population  of  Redmon  has  remained  fairly  stable,  even  though 
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there  was  a  population  loss  between  1950  and  I960.   The 
1970  population  figures  indicate  a  gain  of  seventy-six  peo- 
ple.  Reasons  for  this  gain  and  the  stable  population  over 
the  years  include  the  water  lines  that  were  installed  last 
summer,  the  natural  gas  lines  that  will  be  installed,  and 
other  village  improvements.   Redmon  is  the  headquarters  for 
the  National  Farmers  Organization  that  staged  a  tractor  drive 
to  Washington,  D.C.  to  attempt  to  get  the  right  kind  of  price 
support  for  their  crops. 

The  completion  of  State  Route  One  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  in  the  1900' s  stimulated  the  growth  of 
Oliver.   Unfortunately,  this  growth  was  short  lived,  and  the 
population  of  Oliver  decreased  from  one  hundred  thirty  in 
1910  to  seventy-five  in  1950.   The  growing  villages  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  attracted  many  people  from 
Oliver  and  the  surrounding  area.   Between  1950  and  I960  a 
building  contractor  built  and  sold  six  new  homes  on  the 
south  edge  of  Oliver,  and  the  population  rose  to  one  hundred. 
Several  more  new  homes  have  been  built  in  the  last  six  years, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  population  of  Oliver  is  around 
one  hundred  twelve  people. 

Hume  attained  its  greatest  population  in  1920,  but  had 
its  greatest  growth  (254  people)  from  1880  to  1890,  just 
after  it  became  incorporated  as  a  village.   As  mentioned 
earlier,  the  northern  half  of  the  county  was,  for  the  most 
part,  the  last  to  grow  in  population  because  the  settlement 
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of  the  county  started  in  the  south.   From  1890  to  1900,  the 
population  increased  by  165  people,  according  to  the  1900 
census.   Since  1920,  the  population  of  Hume  has  slowly  been 
declining,  except  for  the  ten  years  between  I960  and  1970. 
The  1970  population  figures  indicate  that  Hume  has  gained 
forty-seven  people  in  those  ten  years.   The  building  of  the 
highways  through  the  northern  part  of  the  county  and  the 
automobile  destroyed  many  of  the  old,  traditional  ways  of 
living. 

None  of  the  selected  hamlets  and  villages  reached  a 
peak  in  population  during  the  1930 's  or  1940' s,  but  in  1950 
Scottland  had  grown  to  its  record  high  of  147  people.   In 
1880,  Scottland  had  a  population  of  127  and  in  1910,  a  popu- 
lation of  133*   Between  1910  and  1950,  several  large  families 
on  v/elfare  moved  into  the  community,  increasing  the  popula- 
tion by  fourteen.   The  1970  population  figures  show  that 
there  are  128  residents  in  Scottland,  one  more  than  in  1880, 
the  year  of  the  first  recorded  census.   Of  the  selected  ham- 
lets and  villages,  Scottland* s  population  has  remained  the 
most  stable. 

The  village  of  Chrisman  is  the  only  village  to  have 
achieved  its  greatest  population  in  1970.   Many  new  homes 
are  being  built  in  Chrisman,  and  the  community  is  attracting 
many  new  residents  from  the  rural  northern  half  of  the  county. 
Chrisman  is  centrally  located  in  relationship  to  large  cities, 
and  is  at  the  crossroads  of  two  railroads  and  two  well-traveled 
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highways.   Chrisman  is  also  far  enough  from  Paris  to  lessen 
the  influence  a  larger  city  would  have  on  a  small  village. 
The  census  figures  for  Chrisman  show  only  minor  losses  in 
population  for  the  years  1920,  1930,  and  1950.   The  remain- 
ing seven  census  figures  show  a  steady  population  growth. 

In  many  of  the  selected  hamlets  and  villages  the  actual 
change  in  population  between  the  I960  census  and  the  1970 
census  is  so  slight  that  it  might  better  be  considered  as 
no  change  at  all.   For  the  ease  of  computation,  a  gain  or 
loss  of  less  than  ten  percent  over  the  decade  (a  change  of 
less  than  one  percent  per  year)  represents  essentially  no 
change  in  the  population  of  the  selected  hamlets  and  village: 
Viewed  in  this  light,  nine  of  the  selected  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages in  Edgar  County  had  an  essentially  stable  population 
between  I960  and  1970.   Eleven  of  the  selected  hamlets  and 
villages  had  a  population  loss  during  the  last  decade  and 
only  four  had  a  population  gain. 

The  overall  population  loss  of  the  selected  hamlets  and 
villages  in  the  early  1900' s  can  partially  be  accounted  for 
by  the  automobile's  wrecking  havoc  with  the  traditional 
economic  functions  of  the  small,  rural  service  centers. 
The  failure  to  recover  in  the  1940 's  could  be  explained  by 
V/orld  War  II.   Since  then,  many  of  the  villages  are  still 
considered  to  be  losing  people  due  to  the  loss  of  their 
traditional  economic  functions.   Other  villages  are  gaining 
population  and  are  assuming  new  roles  in  our  changing 
economy. 
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Table  VIII  shows  the  percent  of  people  in  each  age 
bracket  in  the  selected  hamlets  and  villages.   The  large 
number  of  children  in  these  communities  is  noticeable.   The 
populations  are  fairly  well  distributed  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  eighty.   However,  35.3  percent  of  the  residents 
are  under  twenty  years  of  age.   Twenty  and  nine-tenths  per- 
cent of  the  residents  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty,  20.8  percent  between  forty  and  sixty,  21.8  percent 
between  sixty  and  eighty,  and  only  1.5  percent  over  eighty 
years  of  age.   The  younger  families  that  have  four  or  five 
children  live  in  the  selected  hamlets  and  villages  because 
housing  is  inexpensive.   The  capital  invested  in  village 
housing  appears  to  be  an  important  conservative  factor  in 
maintaining  village  population.   Houses  are  not  torn  down 
in  despair  when  a  village  loses  part  of  its  economic  func- 
tions.  In  many  villages  the  number  of  houses  has  remained 
more  stable  than  the  population.   There  are  surprisingly  few 
empty  houses  in  the  selected  villages  and  hamlets.   When  a 
house  comes  on  the  market  it  can  usually  be  bought  at  a  re- 
markably low  price,  even  in  villages  within  easy  commuting 
distance  of  larger  cities.   The  villages  provide  far  more 
housing  per  dollar  than  is  available  in  the  cities.   This  has 
proven  especially  attractive  to  low  income,  semi-skilled  work- 
ers who  commute  daily  to  city  jobs.   Inexpensive  housing  may 
also  be  an  attraction  to  retired  people,  tr  ve 
men,  and  divorcees  trying  to  raise  chi] 
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amount  of  money.   One  of  the  reasons  put  forth  for  retain- 
ing the  hamlets  and  villages  is  that  they  provide  an  inex- 
pensive place  for  the  elderly  to  live.   The  low  taxes  and 
relaxed  atmosphere  make  them  ideal  for  retired  persons.   It 
is  true  that  property  values  are  low  and,  in  some  cases, 
taxes  may  also  be  low,  but  many  of  the  necessary  services 

are  missing,  such  as  nursing  homes,  medical  and  sanitary 

1 7 
facilities,  and  good  fire  and  police  protection. 


17 

Interviews  with  many  residents  as  to  v/hy  they  live  in 

small  communities  supplied  this  information. 


Employment  in  the  Selected  Hamlets  and  Villages 

There  are  between  three  hundred  sixty  and  four  hun- 
dred persons  employed  in  the  selected  hamlets  and  villages 
from  a  working  force  of  approximately  1,100  to  1,200.   Even 
though  many  of  the  hamlets  and  villages  contain  a  large  per- 
centage of  retired  people,  the  working  force  is  greater  than 
ten  percent  of  the  total  population.   It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  family  of  four  with  three  working  members.   Such  a 
family  was  found  in  one  of  the  small  northern  hamlets.   The 
father  worked  at  the  Illinois  Cereal  Mill  in  Paris,  the 
mother  at  the  V/indbreaker  Jacket  Factory  in  Paris,  and  the 
oldest  daughter  for  Columbia  Records  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 

Of  the  working  force  employed  in  the  selected  hamlets 
and  villages,  over  ninety  percent  are  engaged  in  retail, 
personal,  or  agricultural  services.   The  remaining  workers 
are  employed  in  religious,  governmental,  and  educational  ser- 
vices.  The  largest  employers  in  the  villages  of  Kansas, 
Hume,  Brocton,  and  Redmon  are  the  grain  elevators,  which 
employ  from  five  to  fifteen  people  each.   The  automobile 
dealer  in  Chrisman  employs  the  most  people  in  that  community. 
The  remaining  hamlets  and  villages  have  no  major  employer; 
in  fact,  the  hamlets  of  Elbridge,  Edgar,  Pudley,  and  Logan 
offer  no  employment  at  all. 
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There  were  158  persons  interviewed  who  worked  outside 
of  the  community  in  which  they  lived.   Of  these  people, 
58.2  percent  commute  daily  to  Paris,  11.4  percent  to  Lanville, 
7.9  percent  to  Charleston,  5.8  percent  to  Champaign-Urbana, 
and  5.8  percent  to  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.   The  remaining  11.3 
percent  were  employed  in  other  towns,  such  as  Newman, 
Tuscola,  Springfield,  Indianapolis,  and  IJattoon.   Zenith, 
U.  0.  Colsons,  Lusterlite,  Illinois  Cereal  Mill,  Illinois 
State  Highway  Lepartment,  Paris  Hospital,  V/indbreaker  Jacket 
Factory,  and  Stewart  Hog  Ring  are  the  major  employers  in 
Paris. 

Overall,  employment  opportunities  in  the  small  hamlets 
and  villages  are  limited  to  service  establishments  which,  for 
the  most  part,  cannot  compete  in  wages  with  the  manufacturing 
industries  located  in  nearby  towns.   Many  of  the  service 
establishments  are  family-owned  and  operated,  thereby  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  employees  needed  to  run  them.   V/ith  modern 
transportation  facilities,  it  is  easy  to  live  in  a  small 
hamlet  or  village  and  commute  ten  or  even  fifty  miles  one 
way  to  work. 


Marketing;  Trends 

Because  the  snail  hamlets  in  Edgar  County  are  without 
business  districts  and  the  villages  are  predominantly  small 
service  centers,  the  residents  must  go  elsewhere  for  many 
of  their  purchases  of  food,  clothing,  furniture,  appliances, 
automobiles,  automobile  repair  work,  medical  services  and 
supplies,  gasoline,  and  building  materials.   One  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  study  is  to  determine  where  the  residents  of 
the  selected  communities  make  these  purchases.   In  order  to 
accurately  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  shopping  dis- 
tricts, eighty-seven  farm  families  were  interviewed  to  deter- 
mine where  they  most  frequently  shop. 

Although  Paris  is  the  largest  town  in  Edgar  County,  and 
does  attract  a  considerable  number  of  people  from  the  sur- 
rounding hamlets  and  villages,  many  people  prefer  to  make 
their  major  purchases  in  larger  towns  that  offer  wider  selec- 
tions of  goods  and  prices.   However,  as  the  table  below,  Table 
IX,  indicates,  Paris  can  still  be  considered  as  the  major 
shopping  center  for  most  of  Edgar  County. 

Because  of  the  nearness  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
Danville,  I«Iattoon,  and  Champaign-Urbana,  Illinois,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  residents  of  the  selected  hamlets  and 
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villages  to  make  a  couple  of  trips  a  month  to  these  cities 
to  purchase  many  of  their  more  costly  items. 

Residents  of  certain  parts  of  Edgar  County  do  most  of 
their  shopping  in  other  towns.   For  example,  the  people  liv- 
ing in  the  northernmost  three  miles  of  the  county  do  most  of 
their  shopping  in  Lanville,  which  is  only  about  seventeen 
miles  north.   The  residents  of  Nevins  and  Elbridge,  and  the 
residents  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  shop 
mostly  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.   The  people  living  in  the 
northv/estern  corner  of  the  county  are  often  found  shopping 
in  the  Champaign-Urbana  area.   The  map  on  page  82  shows 
the  boundaries  of  the  Paris  marketing  areas  as  determined 
through  interviev/s  with  farm  families  and  the  residents  of 
the  hamlets  and  villages. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
HAMLET  AND  VILLAGE  CONFIGURATIONS 

The  shapes  of  many  of  the  selected  hamlets  and  villages 
in  Edgar  County  reflect  the  influence  of  the  railroads  and 
highways.   During  the  settlement  of  the  prairies,  it  was  the 
custom  to  construct  village  patterns  in  either  a  rectangular 
or  square  .shape.   Of  the  selected  hamlets  and  villages, 
Kansas,  Dudley,  Borton,  and  Edgar  were  originally  square  in 
shape,  while  Chrisman,  Scottland,  Erocton,  Hume ,  Oliver, 
and  Logan  were  rectangular.   Redmon  and  Vermilion  have  pecu- 
liar shapes  inasmuch  as  the  streets  run  parallel  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  railroad,  which  passes  through  the  cen- 
ters of  the  communities  at  an  angle.   The  remaining  three 
hamlets,  Nevins,  Grandview,  and  Elbridge,  have  no  definite 
pattern. 

The  original  village  of  Kansas  was  laid  out  as  a  square 
with  what  is  now  Route  49  as  its  western  boundary  (See 
Figure  51).   The  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  ran 
from  Charleston  to  Paris  and  passed  through  the  center  of 
Kansas  at  a  southwest  to  east  by  northeast  direction.   How- 
ever, the  streets  and  blocks  were  arranged  according  to 
the  cardinal  directions  of  the  compass.   The  village  busi- 
ness district  is  located  one  block  south  of  Route  16,  which 
passes  through  the  center  of  the  community.   The  growth  of 
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Fig.    51   —   Kansas    (187.71   acres) 
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Kansas  can  clearly  be  seen  by  examining  Figure  51.   Homes 
have  been  built  to  the  north  along  Route  49,  and  a  subdiv- 
ision has  been  added  on  the  southern  end  of  the  original 
village  (See  Figure  52).   The  new  high  school,  the  grain 
elevator,  and  a  few  homes  have  been  built  west  of  Route  49 
along  Route  16  (See  Figure  53). 

The  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  also  influ- 
enced the  pattern  of  Dudley.   This  railroad  passed  through 
the  center  of  the  community  at  the  same  angle  it  passed 
through  Kansas  (See  Figure  54).   All  of  the  streets,  except 
one,  run  either  in  a  north  to  south  direction  or  an  east 
to  west  direction.   Dudley  is  located  one  mile  north  of 
Route  16,  and  the  blacktop  road  between  Dudley  and  the 
highway  serves  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  community. 
Dudley  has  no  business  district. 

The  Illinois  Midland  Railroad  (now  the  Perm  Central) 
is  the  northern  boundary  of  Eorton,  and  Route  49  is  the 
western  boundary  of  the  community  (See  Figure  55).   This 
hamlet  was  laid  off  in  large  blocks  with  the  streets  run- 
ning north  to  south  and  east  to  west.'  A  community  park  is 
in  the  center  of  the  hamlet  (See  Figure  56).   Borton  also 
has  no  business  district. 

The  other  hamlet  that  is  square  in  shape  is  Edgar 
(See  Figure  57).   The  Paris  and  Danville  Railroad  passed 
through  the  western  part  of  Edgar  in  a  north  by  northeast 
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Fig.  52  —  Kansas  looking  south  along  Route  49 


Fig.  53  —  Kansas  looking  slightly  northeast  v/ith  high 
school  and  business  district  in  center  of  picture 
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Fig.    54   —  Ifudley    (37.5   acres) 
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Fig.    55   —   Borton    (40   acres) 
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Fig.  56  —  Borton  looking  east 


to  south  by  southwest  direction  (See  Figure  58).   West  of 
the  railroad  were  the  stock  pens  and  hay  press.   No  houses 
were  ever  built  west  of  the  railroad.   At  the  present  time, 
Edgar  contains  only  two  large  blocks,  with  the  streets  run- 
ning north  to  south  and  east  to  west.   Edgar  is  located  one 
mile  west  of  Route  1,  and  has  no  business  district. 

The  original  village  of  Chrisman  was  rectangular  in 
shape,  running  from  the  Paris  and  Danville  Railroad  on  the 
west  to  Route  1  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  approximately 
five  blocks  (See  Figure  59).   A  village  square,  with  a 
park  in  the  center,  was  laid  out  about  two  blocks  east  of 
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Fig.  57  —  Edgar  (22.5  acres) 
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Fig.  53  —  Edgar  looking  slightly  northwest 
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Fig.  59  —  Chrisraan  ( 260  acroc) 
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the  railroad.   Stock  pens,  a  lumber  yard,  and  other  busi- 
nesses that  required  the  frequent  use  of  the  railroad  were 
located  along  the  tracks.   The  Indiana  and  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  was  built  four  blocks  south  of  Chrisman,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  southern  boundary  of  the  village 
extended  to  the  railroad  (See  Figure  60).   Chrisman  has 
had  a  substantial  increase  in  population  and  new  subdivi- 
sions have  been  created,  changing  the  rectangular  shape 
of  the  community  to  an  irregular  shape.   Approximately 
one-third  of  the  village  is  now  east  of  Route  1.   Some 
houses  have  also  been  built  north  of  town,  and  a  few  are 
located  west  of  the  old  Paris  and  Danville  Railroad .( See 
Figure  61) . 

Scottland,  located  one  mile  north  of  Route  36,  was  also 
originally  rectangular  in  shape,  but  additional  subdivisions 
have  modified  its  shape  to  resemble  an  "L"  (See  Figure  62). 
The  blacktop  road  leading  into  Scottland  serves  as  the 
western  boundary  of  the  community,  and  the  old  Indiana  and 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  (now  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road) is  the  southern  boundary.   The  small  business  dis- 
trict v/as  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  hamlet 
along  the  railroad,  but  the  business  district  has  since  dis- 
appeared.  An  addition  to  the  community  was  laid  out  east  of 
the  business  district  and  houses  were  built  south  of  the 
railroad  facing  the  blacktop  road,  but  these  houses  belong 
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Fig.  60  —  Chrisman  looking  north  along  Route  1 


Fig.  61  —  Chrisman  looking  northwest 
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Fig.  62  —  Scottland  (37.5  acrec) 
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Fig.  63  —  Scottland  looking  north 


belong  to  no  subdivision  (See  Figure  63).   All  of  the 
streets  in  Scottland  run  in  a  north-south  and  east  to  west 
direction. 

Brocton,  located  slightly  east  of  Route  49>  has  also 
undergone  a  change  in  shape  (See  Figure  64).   The  Lanville 
and  Olney  River  Railroad,  formerly  located  east  of  Route  49» 
was  the  western  edge  of  the  village.   This  railroad  went 
out  of  existence  in  the  1900' s,  and  the  village  was  expanded 
to  the  highway.   The  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  was  built 
to  cut  diagonally  through  the  Erocton  business  district  in 
a  northeast  to  southwest  direction  (See  Figure  65).   Brocton 
was  originally  three  blocks  wide  and  seven  blocks  long,  but 
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Fig.    64   —  Broctcn    (101.2?   acres) 
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houses  have  been  built  along  the  Brocton  Road  (a  blacktop 
road  running  east  to  west  that  also  serves  as  the  village's 
main  street)  and  west  of  Route  49  (See  Figure  66).   The 
business  district  is  along  the  Brocton  Road,  and  all  of 
the  streets  run  north  to  south  and  east  to  west. 

The  rectangular  shape  of  Hume  is  evident  by  looking 
at  Figure  67.   Hume  was  originally  two  blocks  wide  and 
four  blocks  long.   The  village  stretched  from  the  Indiana 
and  Illinois  Central  Railroad  (Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad) 
on  thenorth  to  Route  36  on  the  south  (See  Figure  68).   The 
business  district  of  Hume  is  located  on  the  first  street 
south  of  the  railroad.   All  of  the  streets  run  either  north 
to  south  or  east  to  v/est. 

The  community  of  Oliver  has  a  very  definite  linear 
shape  (See  Figure  69).   The  Paris  and  Danville  Railroad 
(Penn  Central)  is  the  western  boundary  and  Route  1  is  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  community.   Oliver  has  only  three 
east  to  west  streets  and  one  north  to  south  street.   Sight 
new  houses  have  been  built  south  of  Oliver  along  Route  1 
in  the  last  ten  years,  thereby  increasing  the  rectangular 
shape  of  the  community.   Oliver  has  no  business  district. 

The  hamlet  of  Logan  also  has  a  linear  shape  (See 
Figure  70),  because  all  of  the  houses  v/ere  built  along 
the  main  country  road  passing  through  the  area.   Logan  has 
no  blocks,  streets,  nor  a  business  district.   There  is  no 


Fig.  65  —  Brocton  looking  north.   Brocton  Road  runs  from 
lower  left  corner  of  picture  to  upper  right  corner 


Fig.  66  —  Brocton  looking  northeast 
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Pig.  68  —  Hume  looking  south.   Business  district  along 
railroad 
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highway  or  railroad  within  four  miles  of  Logan.   All  of 
the  houses  except  one  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  country 
road  (See  Figure  71). 

The  village  patterns  of  Vermilion  and  Redmon  are 
unique  (See  Figures  72  and  73).   The  Illinois  Midland 
(now  the  Penn  Central)  runs  through  Redmon  at  a  northwest 
to  southeast  angle  (See  Figure  74),  and  the  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad  (now  the  Penn  Central  also)  runs 
at  the  same  angle  through  Vermilion  (See  Figure  75).   The 
streets  of  these  two  villages  run  parallel  and  perpendi- 
cular to  the  railroads  instead  of  running  in  the  typical 
north  to  south  or  east  to  west  pattern.   The  business  dis- 
trict of  Redmon  is  located  on  a  street  that  runs  parallel 
to  the  railroad,  while  the  business  district  of  Vermilion 
is  situated  on  a  street  that  is  perpendicular  to  the  rail- 
road.  The  only  definable  boundary  of  either  village  is 
Route  133,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Redmon. 

The  shapes  of  Kevins,  Elbridge,  and  Grandview  are  not 
easily  distinguishable.   Elbridge  is  located  along  a  bend 
in  the  Lower  Terre  Haute  Road  (See  Figure  76).   Elbridge 
has  niether  streets  nor  a  business  district.   All  of  the 
houses  face  the  Lower  Terre  Haute  Road  (See  Figure  77). 

Nevins  is  also  built  along  a  bend  in  the  Lower  Terre 
Haute  Road.  However,  the  Illinois  Midland  Railroad  (penn 
Central)  is  the  hamlet's  western  boundary,  and  the  Lower 
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Fig.    70  —  Logan   (5. 02  aero;;) 
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Fig.    71    —   Logan   looking  northv/est 
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Fie.  72  —  Vermilion  (60  acres) 
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Fig.    73   —  Redrnon    (77 .52   acres) 
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Fig.  74  —  Redmon  looking  east 


Fig.  75  —  Vermilion  looking  south 
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Fig.  76  —  Elbridge  (9.58  acres) 
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Fig.  77  —  Elbridge  looking  slightly  northwest 
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Terre  Haute  Road  is  the  eastern  boundary  (See  Figure  78). 
The  only  street  in  Nevins  is  located  between  the  railroad 
and  the  road  (See  Figure  79). 

Grandview,  one  mile  south  of  Route  16,  was  laid  out 
along  the  old  Vandalia  State  Road.   Streets  were  construct- 
ed at  random,  resulting  in  the  hamlet's  having  no  definite 
shape  (See  Figure  80).   None  of  these  three  communities 
has  a  business  district. 

Fig.  78  —  Nevins  (11.45  acres) 
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Fig.  79  —  Nevins  looking  northeast 
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Fig. 


Grandview  (37.5  acres) 
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CHAPTER  V 
^  SUMMARY  ANU  PROSPECT 

The  first  permanent  settlers  to  enter  Edgar  County 
came  from  the  southern  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  they  settled  in  the  wooded  sections  of  the  county. 
The  area  along  and  south  of  the  Shelbyville  moraine  pro- 
vided an  excellent  location  for  the  beginning  of  small 
settlements.   This  area  provided  timber  for  houses,  fuel, 
fences,  and  for  food;  the  numerous  streams  provided  water, 
water  power,  limited  transportation  routes,  and  some  food; 
and  the  major  stage  routes  were  located  on  the  highland 
that  was  the  crest  of  the  moraine.   In  this  type  of  area 
the  hamlets  of  Grandview,  Logan,  and  Elbridge  were  created 
by  enterprising  individuals  between  the  years  I83O  and 
1850.   These  three  small  communities  acted  as  collecting 
and  distributing  centers  for  the  adjacent  areas. 

As  technology  advanced,  man  learned  how  to  drain  the 
marshy  prairie  land  and  to  manufacture  steel  ploughs  capable 
of  breaking  up  the  tough  prairie  sod.   The  railroads  that 
were  being  built  through  the  county  provided  the  incentive 
for  the  farmers  to  relocate  on  the  prairies.   New  communi- 
ties sprang  up  in  the  prairie  along  the  railroads.   This 
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caused  the  end  of  many  non-railroad  communities  as  resi- 
dents would  leave  them  and  move  to  the  new  hamlets  and 
villages  that  were  along  the  railroads.   Most  of  the  new 
hamlets  and  villages  were  grain  elevator  sites  that  de- 
veloped into  collecting  centers  for  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  distributing  centers  for  goods  that  were  needed 
by  the  residents.   Tv/elve  of  the  fifteen  communities  in- 
cluded in  this  study  were  created  as  a  result  of  the 
railroads. 

Because  of  the  slow  transportation  methods  (horse- 
drawn  wagons)  of  hauling  grain  and  other  goods  to  and  from 
the  communities,  the  hamlets  and  villages  were  spaced  what 
we  would  today  consider  as  being  rather  close  together. 
The  hamlets  and  villages  were  located  along  the  railroads 
in  such  a  manner  that  most  farmers  would  be  not  more  than 
a  day's  round  trip  from  the  grain  elevator.   As  transpor- 
tation methods  improved,  a  farmer  could  travel  further  in 
less  time  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  so  many  small  col- 
lecting sites.   Gradually,  the  number  of  small  hamlets  in 
the  county  decreased. 

As  the  hamlets  and  villages  along  the  railroads  grew 
in  size  and  population,  certain  services  were  offered  to 
the  residents.   Easic  manufacturing  or  everyday  items  was 
carried  on  in  many  of  the  larger  communities.   The  shops 
manufactures  such  items  as  harnesses,  leather,  tile,  bricks, 
sleys,  wagons,  flour,  shoes,  coffins,  staves,  and  charcoal. 
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A  church,  school,  and  post  office  were  buildings  that  the 
settlers  usually  erected  after  their  homes  were  completed. 
Of  course,  the  gain  elevator,  general  store,  stock  pens, 
hay  presses,  blacksmith  shops,  farm  implement  dealers,  and 
creamery  stations  were  common  in  the  selected  hamlets  and 
villages  before  the  turn  of  the  century.   The  larger  vil- 
lages were  able  to  offer  and  support  more  services,  such 
as  livery  stables,  banks,  hotels,  doctors,  and  newspapers. 

Like  the  coming  of  the  railroads,  the  advent  of  the 
automobile  and  better  transportation  routes  caused  some 
of  the  smaller  communities  virtually  to  disappear.   Many 
of  the  remaining  communities  lost  their  original  reas 
for  being.   Manufacturing  was  removed  from  the  small  com- 
munities to  the  larger  cities.   Different  types  of  services 
were  offered  to  the  residents  of  the  hamlets  and  villages, 
such  as  beauty  shops,  real  estate  agencies,  restaurants, 
auto  repair  shops,  gasoline  stations,  insurance  agencies, 
pool  rooms,  taverns,  coin  operated  laundramants ,  clothes 
cleaners,  motels,  and  loan  companies.   Fertilizer  dealers, 
welders,  vets,  feed  stores,  and  farm  equipment  dealers 
have  been  added  for  the  agricultural  element  of  the  commun- 
ities.  The  small  high  schools  have  disappeared  because  of 
consolidation.   Churches  are  as  predominant  as  ever;  how- 
ever, their  attendence  has  decreased  in  the  last  fifty 
years.   Rural  mail  delivery  has  forced  the  post  offices  in 
the  small  hamlets  to  close. 
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Because  Edgar  County  is  predominantly  an  agricultural 
county,  there  is  ahigher  percentage  of  rural  residents 
than  the  average  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.   The 
ages  of  the  people  in  the  hamlets  and  villages  are  fairly 
well  distributed,  with  approximately  thirty-five  percent 
under  twenty  years  of  age;  twenty-one  percent  between 
twenty  and  forty  years  of  age;  twenty-cne  percent  between 
forty  and  sixty  years  of  age;  twenty-two  percent  between 
sixty  and  eighty  years  of  age;  and  only  two  percent  over 
eighty. 

Of  the  selected  hamlets  and  villages  in  Edgar  County, 
eleven  lost  population  between  the  1950  and  I960  censuses. 
However,  only  three  communities  had  a  logg  of  more  than 
ten  percent.   Eleven  communities  also  lost  population 
between  the  I960  and  1970  censuses.   Once  again,  only 
three  had  losses  greater  than  ten  percent .   Nine  of  the 
hamlets  and  villages  that  lost  population  between  the  1950 
and  I960  censuses  were  also  the  ones  to  lose  population 
between  the  I960  and  1970  censuses.   The  only  change  was 
Redmon,  which  lost  22.5  percent  between  1950  and  I960,  but 
gained  30.2  percent  between  I960  and  1970.   Vermilion 
gained  thirty-one  percent  between  1950  and  I960,  but  lost 
two  and  two-tenths  percent  between  I960  and  1970. 

Employment  opportunities  in  the  selected  hamlets  and 
villages  are  limited.   There  are  only  360  to  400  people 
employed  in  the  fifteen  selected  communities  from  a  working 
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force  of  approximately  1,200.   The  800  people  not  employed 
in  the  selected  communities  are  mostly  employed  in  manu- 
facturing industries  in  the  larger  cities  such  as  Eanville, 
Paris,  Tuscola,  Champaign-Urbana,  Illinois,  and  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana.   This  has  caused  the  selected  hamlets  and 
villages  to  become  bedroom  or  dormitory  towns.   Because 
these  communities  have  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  em- 
ployment, many  people  looking  for  work  are  hesitant  to 
move  into  them. 

The  traditional  patterns  of  the  hamlets  and  villages 
in  Edgar  County  are  either  rectangular  or  square. 
Vermilion  and  Redmon  have  unusual  shapes  inasmuch  as  the 
streets  were  built  parallel  to  the  railroad,  which  passed 
through  these  communities  at  an  angle.   Because  of  the 
growth  of  some  hamlets  and  villages  and  the  addition  of 
subdivisions,  many  of  the  communities  no  longer  have  the 
original  rectangular  or  square  shape.   The  highways  and 
railroads  have  served  as  some  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
selected  communities,  and  the  business  districts  are  usu- 
ally located  near  the  railroads. 

Because  of  the  nearness  of  the  selected  hamlets  and 
villages  to  Paris,  it  is  understandable  that  the  majority 
of  shopping  v/ill  be  carried  on  in  Paris.   The  shopping 
districts,  for  those  communities  that  have  one,  are  small 
and  limited  in  the  selection  and  price  of  goods.   The  small 
business  districts  serve  only  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
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people  in  and  around  the  community.   For  larger  purchases 
such  as  different  foods,  the  latest  style  of  clothing, 
furniture,  major  appliances,  automobiles,  building  mater- 
ials, and  medical  attention,  the  residents  must  go  to 
the  larger  shopping  areas.   Paris,  Chrisman,  L'anville, 
Illinois,  and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana  are  the  cities  most 
often  shopped  in  by  the  residents  of  the  selected  hamlets 
and  villages  in  Edgar  County. 

A  struggle  for  survival  has  been  in  progress  for 
decades  among  many  of  the  small  hamlets  and  villages  in 
Edgar  County.   Current  trends  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
appropriate  role  for  most  of  the  very  small  communities 
is  to  pass  slowly  out  of  existence.   The  majority  of  the 
selected  hamlets  and  villages  in  Edgar  County  fall  below 
their  useful  minimums  and  will  eventually  become  so  small 
that  they  cannot  provide  for  any  of  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple.  This  especially  holds  true  for  the  communities  of 
Scottland,  Logan,  Edgar,  Borton,  Dudley.  Grandview,  Nevins, 
and*Elbridge. 

The  remaining  communities  of  Hume,  Cnrisman,  Erocton, 
Redmon,  Vermilion,  Kansas,  and  Oliver  appear  to  be  "hold- 
ing their  own"  or  showing  some  gains  in  population.   The 
building  of  new  houses  in  a  community,  putting  in  natural 
gas  and  v/ater  lines,  and  the  addition  of  new  businesses 
and  other  improvements  are  contributing  factors  to  the 
improving  outlook  of  these  communities. 
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